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An Introduction to Pathology and Morbid Anatomy. By T. Henry 
Green, M.D., F.R.C.P., PhyBician and Special Lecturer on Clinical Medi¬ 
cine at Charing Cross Hospital, and Physician to the Hospital for Con¬ 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton. Seventh American, from 
the eighth English edition. Revised and enlarged by H. Montague 
Murray, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to Out-patients and Lecturer on 
Pathology and Morbid Anatomy at Charing Cross Hospital. Illustrated 
by two hundred and twenty-four engravings. 8vo., pp. 598. Philadelphia 
and New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 1895. 

‘ There is little to be said by the reviewer on the occasion of the re¬ 
issue of a book so widely known and of such tried excellence as the one 
before us. His function is for the most part to bring the fact of its re¬ 
appearance to the notice of those who may be interested and to pass upon 
the quality' of its editing. p 

In the present, the seventh American from the eighth English edition, 
we see the same familiar dress as heretofore, the same excellent typog¬ 
raphy, and on every page there is evidence of the thorough and pains¬ 
taking revision which the text has undergone at the hands of Dr. Murray 
in the effort to bring it in line with the most recent advances in our 
knowledge. As the result, the book, though in some particulars retain¬ 
ing a somewhat disjointed presentation of the subject, may be fairly said 
to contain one of the clearest and best statements in the English lan¬ 
guage of our present knowledge of pathology. 

The presentation of the subject is spoken of as in a measure disjointed 
because there is noticeable throughout the book what we believe to be an 
unfortunate lack of generalization. The relations of various processes 
closely allied to one another are not brought out as we would wish and 
as the present status of our knowledge or disease in its various phases 
would warrant. 

We conceive that at the present day a work upon pathology to be 
thoroughly scientific should seek to present the subject in such a light 
that the sequence of cause and effect should be most clear. It is apt to 
be forgotten that the changes incident to disease are natural phenomena, 
and that a mechanical, or, perhaps better, a physical, basis.underlies them 
all just as it does all other natural phenomena. While it would be 
absurd to hold that we are in possession of all the influences conducing 
to every process of disease, we are, nevertheless, able to comprehend a 
number in each case, and their careful study in relation to the condition 
which they induce throws much light on the nature of the process in 
question and serves to bring it in touch with the other natural phenomena 
of disease. . • 

An illustration may serve to make our meaning more clear. In the 
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book before us the chapter on Inflammation contains a most excellent 
and straightforward statement of the various changes incident to that 
process in general and to the different so-called varieties of inflammation. 
In all the structural peculiarities are well stated, but we search in vain 
for any explanation of them. We are left unaided in our efforts to 
understand why in suppurative inflammation, for instance, emigration 
should have such an important part, and why in tubercular inflamma¬ 
tion we should have so considerable a development of connective tissue, 
cheesy degeneration, etc. 

Now, we hold, and have already suggested in this Journal in con¬ 
nection with another matter, that the recent advance in our knowledge 
of the exciting cause of these and the other specific varieties of inflam¬ 
mation in which the etiological factor is known, enables us to formulate 
a most satisfactory correlation of cause and effect between the qualities 
of the specific bacteria in each case and the peculiarities of the lesion 
which they excite. Thus, in the case of suppurative inflammation study 
of the cause has shown it to include several distinct species of bacteria, 
often very different in many of their characteristics, but all invariably 
possessed of one character in common, the production in their growth of 
a substance possessed of marked positive chemotactic quality. Here we 
have at once a physical reason for the preponderant feature of suppura¬ 
tive inflammation. It may be that in the case of some of the germs 
producing suppuration the precise manner in which this positive chemo¬ 
tactic influence is exercised is as yet unknown, but in the most important 
of these germs such action has been clearly demonstrated and affords the 
ground for our present understanding of the suppurative process.. 

In the case of tuberculosis the evidence is, if possible, even more defi¬ 
nite. The dead bodies of the tubercle bacilli have been shown to possess 
the power of stimulating connective-tissue growth, while the broth in 
which the bacilli have grown and from which they have been removed 
by filtration (tuberculin) has been demonstrated to possess the power of 
inducing exudation and cheesy degeneration. Connective-tissue growth, 
exudation, and cheesy degeneration, all the elements of the tubercular 
process, are thus found to have their raison d'etre in qualities inherent in 
the germ which causes the disease, and we may further submit in expla¬ 
nation of the chronicity of the process the sluggish growth which char¬ 
acterizes the tubercle bacillus. 

As before remarked, to contend that we are in possession of all the 
factors conducing to the production of all. pathological processes, or, 
indeed, of any one of them, would be manifestly absurd; hut we have 
definite knowledge of a number of such factors which has stood the most 
critical teste and which may safely be made use of in the elucidation of 
the processes with which they are associated, and we maintain that they 
should be so made use of to the utmost. 

It is in just this working out of the relation of cause and effect that 
our text-books of pathology are lacking to-day, and without the indica¬ 
tion of such relationship pathology consists of little more than a con¬ 
fused jumble of abstract facte, difficult to remember, and devoid of any 
scientific or rational inter-relationship. 

Another point in which the present volume is disappointing is in its 
illustration. Though the illustrations are reasonably numerous, they 
are for the most part of very poor quality and poorly reproduce the con¬ 
ditions they are intended to depict. This appears to be in the main the 
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result of two shortcomings: They are too small to exliibit clearly the 
topographical relations of the lesions, and many of them are lacking in 
detail in cases where the intimate relation of cells and stroma should be 
clearly demonstrated. As instances of the former of these faults, we 
may cite the majority of the illustrations of lesions of the lung, kidney, 
liver, and lymph-nodes. Figure 75 is a striking example of both. It 
i 3 supposed to represent in two cuts the structure of a scirrhus of the 
mamma. The cut marked a has about the area of a 25-cent piece, the 
other, marked b, is easily covered by a 5-cent piece; both are nearly as 
nondescript as far as showing any structural relations as could well be 
conceived. Such illustrations are worse than useless, as they occupy val¬ 
uable space. We note with regret that a number of the worst of them 
have come down through editions as far back as 1884, and are probably 
of even greater antiquity. Is it possible that the editors of the various 
editions have been oblivious of the utter worthlessness of these plates ? 

A few typographical errors in a book of this size are, of course, una¬ 
voidable. We call attention to two as they render the meaning obscure 
and are liable to lead to misconception. These are “ now ” for not on 
page 38, bottom line; and “ oxidation ” for exudation . on page 291, 
line 16. «* 


Histopathology of the Diseases of the Skin. By Dr. P. G. Unna. 
Translated from the German, with the assistance of the author, by Norman 
Walker, M.D., F.RC.P. Ed., with double colored plate containing nine¬ 
teen illustrations and forty-two additional illustrations in the text. 8vo., 
pp. 1205. Edinburgh and New York, 1896. 

Tins work in German was recently reviewed in this Journal (Feb¬ 
ruary, 1895). Its appearance now in English must be gratifying to all 
readers of the English language. On the former occasion we expressed 
high appreciation of the value of the book, and perusal again in a more 
familiar language fully corroborates that opinion. The author lias long 
been favorably known throughout the civilized world in connection with 
diseases of the skiu, and especially as an earnest, indefatigable worker 
in pathology and pathological anatomy. As he states. in the preface to 
the book before us, the study of pathology in connection with the. skin 
has two very great advantages. First, we can always get fresh, living 
material for investigation; and, secondly, it is possible to observe the 
part, and to note its relntiou to the disease as a whole, before excision. 
By comparing clinical symptoms with the histological details, the macro- 
and microscopic appearances may be brought into harmony with each 
other. Under these circumstances it is.easy to see that a thorough study 
of cutaneous pathology must have an important bearing upon general 
pathology. As Unna states, the aim of all of our pathology should be 
enlightenment of clinical study, and this observation forms the basis of 
the work under review. The older methods of examination of tissue 
are nearly all nuclear stains, many of which, especially the .mitotic stains 
of Flemming, have been of great value in many pathological processes; 
but the most important changes occur in the protoplasm of the cells, 
where alone, in the author’s opinion, can the history of many diseases be 



